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A Letter to Hitler 


The following letter was sent on June 2 by Dr. Charles 
S. Macfarland, general secretary emeritus of the Federal 


Council of Churches, to Chancellor Adolf Hitler: 


“Your Excellency will recall that in 1933, I received 
an invitation, sent with your approval, to come to Germany 
and make a study of the religious situation. This invita- 
tion came, so it stated, because of confidence in me as a 
friend of Germany, to which friendship testimony had 
been given for over 35 years, in 17 visits and in many 
ways, during and after the war. 

“I was graciously received by Your Excellency, your 
associates and all concerned. No occasion arose to impair 
friendly relationships. I was constantly urged to remem- 
ber that Germany was in a state of revolution, as attention 
was called to unhappy incidents. The assurance was 
often expressed that these errors would be corrected. I 
was reminded that you had asked for four years of trial. 

“T believed then and believe now, in friendliness, under- 
standing, sympathy and persuasion, rather than encoun- 
ter. I was all the more ready to take such an attitude 
because, in no slight measure, I shared your feelings 
regarding the Versailles treaty. In fact, on returning to 
Geneva, I consulted with Hon. Arthur Henderson and 
corresponded with you, in an effort to secure acknowl- 
edgment of Germany’s justification in withdrawing from 
the Disarmament Conference, and an invitation to you to 
return to it. While I have no intention of discussing your 
political principles, this is mentioned as indicating my 
spirit. 

“I published, in 1934, a study which your own support- 
ers have characterized as judicial, fair and factually cor- 
rect. It endeavored in every case to give you the benefit 
of the doubt. Your Counsellor wrote me that there was 
no objection to its circulation in Germany and intimated 
that an edition in German might be advisable after the 
immediate conflict was over. 

“T advised church and other agencies in my own country 
to exercise restraint, sympathy and patience, and refrain 
entirely from anything like vituperation. I disapproved the 
boycott of German goods because it inflicted hardship on 
innocent German people. Your own statements of your 
case and those of your associates were fully stated. Every- 
thing a human being could do was done to help you to 
be interpreted justly and fairly. The one criticism of the 
book in America was that it leaned too far in that direc- 
tion. Not only was your personal sincerity not questioned 
but belief was expressed in the honesty of your desire 


to be of benefit to the German nation and people, and in 
your devotion to them. 

“How far you are responsible for initiating what your 
colleagues may say or do, I do not know. I may remind 
you that I intimated doubt as to the wisdom of your 
selection of associates and illustrated this in observations 
regarding your support of Chaplain Mueller as National 
Bishop. While many matters to which attention will be 
called are not your own personal actions, the designations 
‘you’ and ‘your,’ are employed because in no case have 
you expressed any known disapproval and because they 
can hardly have continued without your consent, or in- 
deed your knowledge. 

“Correspondence was continued with you, in which 
your attention was called to measures which were alien- 
ating the people of the United States and of other nations. 
You replied that you received my letter ‘in the same 
spirit in which it was written.’ 

“Restrictions on myself were imposed by my friendship 
for Germany, but also, being in partial retirement in ad- 
vancing age, I felt that I should defer to others, to express 
the voice of the Christian Church in the United States. 
Nevertheless, my study has been continued, based on 
indubitable facts. When the question of the Olympics was 
raised, I refrained from any expression until I sent to 
Germany and received officially approved and current doc- 
uments of your national sports leaders. They contradicted 
the promises that had been made to the American Com- 
mittee regarding free competition. Disapproval of this 
evident duplicity could not be then withheld. 

“Meanwhile conferences were held with Germans of 
distinction who came here and who were your political 
supporters and I corresponded only with your friends, 
who sent me volumes and pamphlets explaining and justi- 
fying your regime. 

“While quite aware that my personal judgments may 
be of no importance to you, or to the world in general, 
my friends (I am not referring to any Jewish friends), 
are asking regarding my book:—Is that to be your last 
word? While there is nothing in it to be revised, I must 
now add a supplement to it. 

“In the friendly interview with you to which I was 
invited, you made not a few statements which could 
hardly be construed as other than promises. You were 
told frankly that the people of the United States believed 
that you proposed to control and to absorb the church 
in the state. This you disclaimed explicitly and emphat- 
ically. You said that your chief desire was that the 
German Evangelical Church should be united, with ‘free- 
dom and independence.’ (I quote throughout from the 
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memoranda made by your Counsellor). You declared 
that ‘any intervention whatever of the government of the 
Reich in the internal organization of the Evangelical 
Church or any influence upon its doctrine was out of the 
question.’ You earnestly said that your only wish was 
‘that a Christian education may be transmitted to the 
people.’ When informed that certain protesting pastors 
had not had a hearing with you, you authorized me to 
tell them that they should have it. You declared that if 
any pastors ‘did not agree with the position or action 
of the government on church affairs’ such would be left 
to be dealt with by the church itself and you added: ‘the 
_ church people will undoubtedly make clear their own in- 
fluence by leveling the differences of opinion.’ You espe- 
cially demarcated the church’s ‘confession’ as a sacred 
ground on which the state could not and would not 
intrude and I handed you a memorandum calling attention 
to the fact that by that confession, the church was super- 
natural, supernational and superracial and that the so- 
called ‘Aryan paragraph’ cut right across the confession ; 
that if the church accepted it, it would make a breach 
between the church in Germany and the ‘positive Chris- 
tianity’ for which you declared you stood. 

“As previously mentioned, you replied to later corres- 
pondence that you accepted my appeal ‘in the spirit in 
which it was given.’ That appeal was for ‘a constructive 
measure of justice in dealing with the Jews in Germany, 
stopping all continuation of the boycott, conferring with 
leading Jews of high character, and, while still recognizing 
the social problem involved, endeavoring to secure needed 
readjustments by friendly measures, and, above all, re- 
storing neighborly good feeling between Jewish rabbis and 
Christian pastors and among Jews and non-Jews who live 
side by side.’ And I added: ‘I hope that this barrier 
between the German people and the peoples of the world 
may be removed.’ 

“A later letter said: ‘It is deeply mortifying to me, as 
a friend of your people, to have a High Commissioner 
meeting with our church bodies (as took place yesterday) 
to care for German “refugees” and also to have our work- 
ing men declaring a boycott on the products of German 
labor. But what can I say on the latter, in view of the 
boycott initiated by yourself, which still continues in fact ? 
And what can I say on the former in view of the lack of 
any effort in Germany to set itself right ?” 


“You expressly thanked me for my ‘candid and sympa- 
thetic appeal’ and it was on the basis of your own attitude 
and assurances that I advised my associates in the United 
States to refrain from violent utterances and from vitu- 
peration (I still discourage that) and give you a chance 
to redeem yourself as soon as the contemporary revolu- 
tion period was past. 

“To be sure, some early succeeding events were dis- 
turbing. You and your associates in the state, as well as 
in ecclesiastical control, had urged me to talk freely with 
any and all pastors. Shortly after my return, however, 
several of them were arrested. The pastor to whom I 
communicated your desire to listen to their protest, was 
savagely attacked and beaten up. You often extol personal 
courage, but you appear to define it solely in physical and 
combative terms. If you want to see German valor at its 
best, look at the pastors who are standing for the freedom 
of the Christian gospel, including those in jails or con- 
centration camps. 

“What now are the results of my continued study and 
how do they appear in the light of your earnest assurances ? 


“1. One does not need to go into detail, evidence or proof, 
that you have seized control over the church, arrested 
multitudes of its pastors, confined many of them, and 
permitted not a few to be assaulted without open 
rebuke of their attackers. 

“2. Instead of uniting the church you have divided it 
between those who comply, those who are neutral, and 
those who courageously oppose your domination. 

“3. Instead of regarding the ‘confession’ of the church as 
sacred ground, you have endeavored to crush out its 


basic doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of mankind. 


“4, Instead of doing justice to the Jews, you have permit- 
ted them to be harassed and despoiled. Your treatment 
of them has been ruthless, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of mercy, even reminding one of the infa- 
mous edict of Herod, in stretching the hand of violence 
to the littlest child. 


“Your attitude toward the little handful of Jews in 
Germany and your so-called Aryan and Nordic ideas have 
had no little effect in confusing members of the Evangelical 
Church, so that, in this way, you divided instead of ful- 
filling the desire you expressed to me, of uniting the 
church. You undermined the most basic ideal of Chris- 
tianity, on which unity alone could be secured. 

“In your proclamation of January 30, 1933, you begged 
to be given ‘four years’ time before people should judge. 
I have waited those four years, and what is the judgment? 
Let me give it by illustrations, not as you did, at Nurem- 
berg last September, in terms of political economy, but 
in terms of moral and spiritual values. You spoke there 
of what you called ‘a new Code of Ethics,’ of ‘an enlighten- 
ed humanity,’ of ‘noble motives.’ You condemn those who 
hate. You speak of ‘detestable baiters.’ Let us consider 
the wrong of hating and baiting which you deplore. 

“T have been reading a paper called Der Stuermer. 
Not only does it explicitly teach and urge hate-hate-hate— 
but does it in forms whose viciousness never would be 
believed by one who had not seen it. The language in 
this paper is too vile for repetition, and its falsehoods are 
obvious to any ordinarily informed person who knows 
Germany. The best that one can say of the illustrations 
is to hope that they emanate from a disordered, rather 
than a depraved mind. 

“Worse still, there lies before me a picture book for 
children, by an eighteen-year-old girl, said to be a teacher. 
It is being used in the schools. A hard-headed news cor- 
respondent says of it: ‘it is difficult to express in words 
the hatred which is shown in the pictures.’ A German 
teacher writes in Der Stuermer that ‘my eight-year-old 
pupils are enthusiastic about it’; and that the pictures ‘give 
them a great deal of pleasure.’ Do you believe that you 
can teach and instill hatred of children for other children, 
and expect them to develop any brotherhood, just because 
you tell them whom to hate? Is not hate an infection 
that may break out anywhere, and that is most destructive 
to the personality of the hater? What can be the future 
of children who have been taught to find ‘pleasure’ in the 
portrayal of hatred? And yet, at Nuremberg you attacked 
others for using violent speech and plaintively appealed 
for judgment on other people who, you say, ‘hate and bait.’ 
And you assured me that your ‘chief desire’ was Christian 
education. 

“If your tendency should be to remind me of similar 
evils in my own nation, I should humbly admit their 
existence among groups of our people, but remind you 
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that that has little in common with the official approval 
of hate and the official teaching of it in schools and still 
less in forcing it upon the German Evangelical Church. 

“Let us also consider the Gentile and Christian Germans 
who refuse to live in a land where human hatred is taught 
as a basic virtue. An International Commissioner was 
forced to admit that there was nothing for them but to 
become voluntary refugees. You are isolating Germany 
from the rest of humanity, while, by persecution and exile, 
you are contributing to other peoples many of Germany’s 
finest minds and spirits. Your associates assail American 
Christians for using a film, to portray the flight of Chris- 
tian refugees, in order to secure support of them, for- 
getting that they themselves are responsible for this hu- 
miliation of Germany. 

“In the four years you asked, whatever you may have 
done for the economic life of Germany, you have wrecked 
its Christian ideals. As the conclusion of my study, I 
can only say that you have, by consenting or approving, 
permitted the desecration of ideals of honor, integrity, 
truth and humanity associated with the Germany of my 
student days; that you are forfeiting the respect of the 
civilized world and that you are leading your adopted 
nation to an abyss, for you cannot build an enduring 
nation upon force and hate. 

“God knows I wish that my report in 1934 might be 
the last word. But you have violated every assurance 
that you made to me. This letter is not written in ill-will 
and I could still wish that you would also receive this 
message in the spirit in which it is written. I cannot now 
believe that you have discerned the infectious, deadly 
nature of the sinister forces you have let loose. I yet 
hope that I may live long enough to see the restoration, 
in moral terms, of the Germany of my teachers of over 
forty years ago, a Germany once more respected by the 
civilized world and the Christian Church.” 


Employment, Pay Rolls and Unemployment 


On April 23, Secretary Perkins announced that the 
number of workers employed in the non-agricultural in- 
dustries which report to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics increased by approximately 1,600,000 
between March, 1936, and March, 1937, and 4,850,000 
between March, 1933, and March, 1937. Aggregate weekly 
payrolls increased by $186,000,000. 

Using data from the 1935 Census of Manufactures, 
Secretary Perkins estimated on May 2 that 34,138,000 
persons were employed in non-agricultural industries in 
March, 1937, as compared with 25,897,000 in March, 1933, 
which is an increase of 8,241,000. In March, 1929, 35,- 
377,000 were employed in these industries, or 1,239,000 
more than in March, 1937. However, she pointed out that 
this “does not mean that unemployment has been reduced 
to within 1,240,000 of the 1929 level” because “a very 
considerable increase in the number of employables has 
taken place during the past six years, due to normal 
population growth.” 

On the other hand the National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates that in March, 1937, the. number em- 
ployed in manufacturing, agriculture, trade and the service 
industries, distribution and finance was 45,315,000, as 
compared with 47,023,000 in March, 1929—a difference 
of 1,708,000, or about four per cent. Between March, 
1933, and March, 1937, there has been an increase in 
employment estimated at 9,729,000 persons. However, 
the Board estimates that in March, 1937, there were 
7,529,000 unemployed persons, as compared with 14,- 
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984,000 in March, 1933. This figure (7,529,000) includes 
2,642,000 persons in the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Federal Project Works Program, and the Works Progress 
Administration. Of course, among the unemployed are 
those persons on direct relief who might be classed as 
employables. Furthermore, the Board estimates that the 
nation’s labor force has increased by 4,556,000 between 
1929 and March, 1937. “This increase, arrived at statis- 
tically, represents a net balance of persons arriving into 
the labor force and persons who have withdrawn from 
the labor force because of old age, death, emigration, per- 
manent physical and mental disability, ordinary retirement, 
and other factors. From March, 1933, to March, 1937, 
there was a net increase of 2,274,000 new workers.” 

If these figures are approximately correct, obviously the 
nation still faces an important unemployment problem 
which hinders the development of prosperity and the inau- 
guration of a higher standard of living. Quite as serious 
is the moral effect upon young people who on leaving 
school find nothing to do. 


Waste of Man-Power 


In an interview on May 9, 1937, A. W. Rohn, an 
authority on employment problems, declared that employ- 
ers, while expecting 100 per cent efficiency on the part of 
machines, sacrifice 60 per cent of the possible efficiency 
of their working force through ignorance of their em- 
ployes’ abilities. Employers spend millions of dollars on 
modern equipment to get a greater volume of output with 
the present number or fewer employes and fail to analyze 
and test out the capacities of employes who can bring 
about reductions in production costs. 


He cited the instance of a firm verging on dissolution 
because it could not find an expert familiar with a pro- 
duction process that would enable it to compete with a 
new synthetic material produced by a competitor. An 
obscure engineer in the firm’s own organization was dis- 
covered by accident who had worked for years on such a 
process in Germany and who was perfectly capable of 
doing the job. Nothing in the application form used when 
the engineer was hired years before brought out more 
than surface details of his former experience. 

When given the task of finding jobs for employes let 
out by his company during the worst of the depression 
Mr. Rohn discovered the inadequacy of methods used in 
choosing employes and in those utilized by workers seek- 
ing employment. As a result he devised a system of 
measuring more accurately the abilities of workers which 
has attracted the attention of manufacturers’ groups, re- 
search organizations, governmental employment bureaus 
and vocational guidance departments of a number of 
Eastern universities. 

The summary of a worker’s training and experience 
becomes an offer for the sale of specific services rather 
than a routine request for a position which may be avail- 
able. Mr. Rohn insists that from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the inefficiency of personnel arises from the fact that 
employes drift into a line of work by accident or through 
force of circumstances and rarely find an opportunity to 
do the tasks for which they are best fitted. 


International Economic Control by Agreement 


In the June American Cotton Grower Dr. C. T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, explains 
why the agreement between the Japanese and American 
textile manufacturers on Japanese cotton cloth shipments | 
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to the United States is to the mutual advantage of both 
parties. 

In 1933 our cotton cloth imports from Japan were 
practically nil. In 1934 they amounted to 16 million 
yards, in 1935 to 35 million yards, in 1936 to 75 million 
yards and by January 21, 1937, the Japanese had orders 
for 155 million yards. “The rate of increase had become 
so rapid as to justify the prediction that in the normal 
course of events Japanese textile imports for the entire 
year would amount to not less than 500 million yards. If 
this rate of increase were to be continued, the year 1938 
was destined to witness the complete undermining of a 
_ large part of the American textile industry. The wholesale 
closing down of mills would have been attended by a 
lengthening of work hours and a lowering of wages on 
the part of the surviving units. Such a development in an 
industry so large as the textile industry would not only 
have aggravated our great problem of unemployment, but 
would have, of necessity, threatened the administration 
program of hours and wages.” 

In other words, if the American textile industry did 
not receive further tariff protection, the standard of living 
among American textile workers would have to approxi- 
mate more closely the Japanese standard if the Americans 
were to compete for the American market. 

The agreement restricts cotton cloth imports from Japan 
to 255 million square yards for the next two years and it 
is considered a model upon which other industries may 
negotiate similar agreements. Another feature considered 
important is that it was negotiated by business men acting 
independently of their governments. How important this 
will be when another agreement must be negotiated remains 
to be seen. The clayse in the agreement under which 
shipments from other countries of goods of Japanese origin 
are included in the quota is considered one of its most 
important features. It is said that a number of previous 
agreements have broken down because quota limits were 
rendered useless when Japanese goods were shipped to a 
third country and then transshipped to the quota-controlled 
market. 

Quota limitations are said to stabilize the domestic 
market. A small quantity of low-priced Japanese goods 
can upset the domestic price structure but when a quota 
has been fixed and buyers here know that only a small 
volume of low-priced goods is to be obtained price levels 
are not seriously disturbed. The future size of the quota 
and the possibility of adjusting it without governmental 
interference are questions for future determination. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Survey Graphic.(New York). June, 1937. 


Cabot, Richard C.—“Ministers and Spiritual Maladies.’—There 
has long been a “lack of any adequate spiritual service to Protes- 
tant patients” in hospitals. In this connection there is need for 
“the collection of case records illustrating (a) spiritual needs and 
(b) their treatment by the minister.” Ministers who work in 
hospitals “side by side with physicians . . . inevitably find that they 
must keep records” in order to discover whether “the ideas which 
they have received about the diagnosis and treatment of spiritual 
ills are true.” Such records “plus adequate reflection on them and 
progressive experimentation with the methods of treatment which 
reflection suggests, should enable us to build up a theology verifi- 
able in experiment like the other beliefs used in hospitals by 
doctors and by social workers.” 


American Scholar (New York). Summer, 1937. 

Muste, A. J. “Fight the Good Fight?”—The result of support- 
ing an armament policy on the theory that “another war may be 
‘necessary’... is a strengthening of the reactionary forces in the 
democratic countries.” If war breaks out again “the first thing to 


happen in every democratic country will be the establishment of 
an iron dictatorship, for without regimentation to the highest 
degree it is impossible to carry on a modern war. Thus by trans- 
forming the struggle against war and fascism into a struggle for 
war against fascists and fascist countries we shall get both war 
and fascism.” The only real solution seems to the writer to be 
“mass refusal to participate in the proposed war between fascist 
and democratic countries, or any other war likely to occur in 
our day.” 


Current History (New York). May, 1937. 


Chamberlin, William Henry. “Japan’s Halfway House to 
Fascism.”—Japan is “the arena of constant struggle between... 
extremists and moderates.” The army may be counted with the 
extremists, big business with the moderates. There is a “relation 
of interdependence which has thus far prevented Japan’s extremists 
and moderates from actually flying at each others’ throats.” But 
“criticism of the army is today more open and widespread than it 
has been in Japan since the seizure of Manchuria started Japan 
on a career of outward expansion and internal extreme national- 
ism.” Among the reasons for this are the fact that “the costs of 
empire are becoming painfully apparent,” and that “Japan’s mas- 
terful policy on the mainland of Asia has brought neither assured 
domination nor real security.” Today Japan “stands midway be- 
tween the parliamentary system which was upset by the Man- 
churian adventure of 1931 and some form of full-blown totalitarian 
state.’ 


Asia (New York). June, 1937. 


Stein, Guenther. “What Japan’s Army Wants.”—In order to 
further “war economy” Japanese army and navy officers demand 
“acceleration of armaments and of all industries connected with 
their production; expansion of all other branches of industry which 
are potential producers of war materials . . . effective national 
policies designed to make Japan independent of foreign manufac- 
tures, raw materials and fuels; accumulation of all kinds of defi- 
ciency goods; development of all of the natural resources of Man- 
choukuo and materialization of an economic bloc including Japan, 
Manchoukuo and China; liberal exploitation of all of the country’s 
financial and monetary resources for these purposes; hoarding of 
foreign exchange and gold for emergency needs; preparation for 
the obtaining of financial assistance from foreign sources in time 
of war.” In order to achieve this, “they demand ever more 
categorically . . . complete power of the state over the economic 
life of the country. Here they have entirely failed so far.” 


Atlantic Monthly (Boston). May, 1937. 


Percy, Lord Eustace. “What England Will Fight For.”—There 
are a few “elements of international law which Britain can and 
must defend, if necessary, by force of arms.” But, while English- 
men “recognize that the League has muddled sanctions, they feel 
even more keenly that it has muddled conciliation.” The cause of 
that failure is recognized to be “the rigid conception of interna- 
tional relations derived from the incautious words of Article X 
of the Covenant.” To aggressors “the threat of economic 
sanctions is little more than a warning that they must be fully 
armed and provisioned in advance, and must strike quickly at 
their enemy’s vitals. It therefore puts a premium on the fait 
accompli—on peacetime armaments, on economic isolation, and on 
sudden attack in overwhelming force by land and air.” 

Great Britain will not join in a struggle between communism 
and fascism. But there is “an undoubted demand in the world 
today” for solution of “underlying economic problems” and “that 
demand many Englishmen feel it to be their bounden duty to meet.” 
They “will not willingly abandon” and are still prepared to work 
for “the ideal of a great cooperative commonwealth of nations.” 


New York Times Magazine Section. May 16, 1937. 


Salter, Sir Arthur.—“What Lies Ahead for Britain’s Vast 
Empire?”—The “riddle” of the British Empire “consists of the 
combination of its apparently haphazard character and its unmis- 
takeable qualities of endurance.” Its survival has been due to a 
number of factors. One of the most important of these is the 
principle that “imperial government must be a process of training 
toward self-government, and that self-government must be pro- 
gressively granted.” The dominions now have complete equality 
“so far as the abolition of any kind of English privilege or 
control can make them,” while “throughout the more dependent 
empire” there is “a less noticeable though constant movement 
toward first representative government . . . and then variously 
restricted forms of responsible government with a measure of 
control of both legislatures.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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